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WHY WASTE TALENT?’ 


Tue need for leadership in human and scientific 
affairs has never been more critical. The peacetime 
demand for numbers of highly trained people in the 
natural, physical, and engineering sciences, and in the 
human sciences, including polities, has never been 
greater. Many vital occupations are critically under- 
manned. Oustanding leadership, especially, is in 
seriously small quantity. 

The ability potential of our population is limited. 
Not all young people are basically qualified to become 
research scientists, engineers, statisticians, psycholo- 
gists, and doctors. Preliminary findings from re- 
search conducted in the Office of Scientific Personnel, 
National Research Council, indicate that the supply of 

* Based on research conducted in the Office of Scientific 
Personnel, National Research Council for the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils. The research 


was supported by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
trainables for high-level scientific and professional 
activity is limited. We must, therefore, reduce the 
loss of potential talent and concern ourselves with 
nurturing such high-level talent as we have to its 
full realization. 

Barriers to the full development of individual 
abilities—It may be possible to develop remedial 
measures and to reduce the loss of individual talent if 
the reasons for loss are identified and rationalized. 
We know that the causes of talent loss begin early and 
are effective throughout the school career. 

We may classify reasons for loss of talent into: 
1. Retardation—slowing up of mental development 
to such a degree that it effectively blocks recognition 
and development of talent. 2. Elimination—com- 
monly termed student mortality—cessation of the 
3. Di- 


version—the channeling of interests and training into 


training process for any of many reasons. 
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curricula which lead away from fields of higher learn- 
ing. The elements of retardation, elimination, and 
diversion are variously effective at successive levels 
of.training. Some of the ways in which these ele- 
ments may be active during the training process are 
presented below. 

Rate of maturity, both physical 
and mental, varies widely among individual children. 


Primary grades. 


Since entry into school is generally based on chrono- 
logical age and not on mental maturity, children who 
are widely differentiated in maturation enter the same 
classes. The child whose IQ is high but whose 
maturity rate is low will be outstripped by the rest 
of the class. Failure to grasp fully the early founda- 
tions of training and resultant emotional conflicts 
which arise from lagging behind may affect a child 
so strongly that retardation will be permanent. Es- 
pecially critical in the primary grades is the develop- 
ment of reading proficiency, since scholastic success 
throughout the educational process depends in such 
high degree upon reading ability. Studies by Theo- 
dore Torgerson, the University of Wisconsin, have 
shown a normal distribution of mental ability in 
groups of retarded readers in Wisconsin public 
schools, yet only limited remedial training is offered in 
our public schools. 

Elementary grades.—During the elementary grades 
dangers of serious retardation similar to those in the 
primary grades exist, and quality of instruction takes 
on special significance. The curious or searching mind, 
which is a primary characteristic for work in fields of 
higher learning, may be cultivated or depressed in the 
early years of education. Teachers who themselves 
lack any real curiosity of mind may tend to close the 
minds and blunt the interests of potential talent to 
such a degree that pupils are diverted into non- 
academic training as they enter junior and senior 
high school. 

Home environment is a strong influence in the 
motivation of children to achieve success in school and 
to continue in school. The table below is dramatic 
evidence of the effect of the home on the child. 

Secondary school.—In secondary school for the first 
time formal diversion into nonacademie curricula is 
Early in his secondary-school career, the 
’ usually 


possible. 
pupil typically selects his “course of study,’ 
one of three—commercial, vocational, or academic 
(college preparatory). Only the academic course 
provides the formal preparation required by most 
colleges and universities. The decision is critical and 
ought to be guided by information and advice based 
on the abilities, interests, and aptitudes of the pupil 
and a knowledge of the opportunities which may 
follow his choice. Too often selection is made on 
the basis of a desire to escape from the more difficult 


Relation of Fathers’ Occupations to the Proportion 
Youth Who Did Not Go beyond the Eighth Grade 


Number of Youth Wh 
Did Not go beyond 
8th Grade 


Fathers’ Occupations 


Professional-technical 1 out of 13 
Office lout of 9 
Sales 1 out of 7 
Managerial 1 out of 6 
Skilled 1 out of 3 
Domestic-personal 1 out of 2.5 
Semiskilled 1 out of 2.5 
Farm owner-tenant lout of 2 
Unskilled 2 out of 3 
Farm laborer 7 out of 8 


* H. M. Bell, ‘‘ Youth Tell Their Story: A Study of the 
Conditions and Attitudes of Young People in Marylanj 
between the Ages of 16 and 24,’’ p. 60. Washingtor 
American Council on Education, 1938. 


courses, such as foreign languages and science, or ti 
develop wage-earning skills as quickly as possible by 
training in typing and stenography, shop work, or 
agriculture. The decision may often be based on the 
example of a classmate whose influence on his associ- 
ate is strong. Because of insufficient guidance many 
able pupils enter high-school vocational curricula and 
are thus lost by diversion from the education road t 
higher learning. 

Officials of Phillips Exeter Academy have recog- 
nized wastage of talent because of inadequate see. 
ondary-school facilities and inferior instruction and 
guidance. They have launched an interesting project 
designed to salvage and nourish some of the excep- 
tional talent which would otherwise fail to bloom. 
Alumni of the academy and several hundred com- 
munity leaders form a national scouting network 
through which nominations are made for full scholar- 
ships at Phillips Exeter. Requirements for award oi 
a scholarship are outstanding ability and definite need 
Need is defined as the lack of secondary-school facili- 
ties to develop the child’s talent and insufficient 
financial resources for the family to provide for 
proper training. The special scholarship program 
has not been in existence long enough to evaluate 
results. 

Pupil mortality in secondary school—Pupil mortal- 
ity takes on significant proportions in secondary 
school. Census reports for 1940 indicated that only 
half the population between ages 20 to 24 had com- 
pleted secondary school. It seems reasonable to 
assume that many of the 50 per cent who were 
eliminated prior to high-school graduation were 0! 
outstanding ability but dropped out because of eco- 
nomie reasons, uncorrected retardation in earlier 
years, or poor instruction and guidance. 

The holding power of high schools in the State of 
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New York was measured by the percentage which the 
senior class of 1940-41 was of the freshman class ot' 
1937-38.° Less than 60 per cent of the pupils of 106 
high schools were held from the freshman to the senior 
year. The holding power of high schools in college 
areas was higher than that of high schools outside 
of college areas. 


per cent 
City 62.5 
Village 68.8 
Union free 62.5 
Central rural 74.6 


Influence of the teacher—Teachers play an im- 
portant part in the choice of occupation and training. 
In a study made by the American Economie Associa- 
tion, 50 professors of economics were asked to pro- 
vide names of five especially able students who had 
enrolled in their classes during the ten years pre- 
vious. The students were then canvassed by question- 
naire. Among the questions was a request to tell the 
year in high school or college in which interest in 
economies first developed and to indicate the factor 


or factors which stimulated it. The report states: 


It is evident that the interest of able students in eco- 
nomics awakens many times before they come to college. 
Books, teachers, other students, and national events were 
reported more frequently as having been the origins of 
interest before college than during the freshman year 
and more frequently then than in any following year. 
This may indicate that programs for formal training 
might begin earlier than is usual in order to capture the 
impetus of this first interest in the subject. 


Of 73 students who reported teachers as important 
factors in stimulating their interest in economies, the 
influential teacher was a high-school teacher in 24 
cases, 

Guidance tm secondary school.—From question- 
naires submitted by outstanding scientists listed in 
American Men of Science to S. S. Visher,> he found 
that 59 per cent made their decision to become sci- 
entists before the age of 19. There was wide varia- 
tion among scientific fields. Ten per cent of the 
persons starred made their decision to become anthro- 
pologists before the age of 18, whereas 60 per cent 
of the chemists had made their decision by that time. 
An examination of the table below indicates that, for 
those fields which are best known among the general 
population and to which there is an introductory 
course in secondary school, the age of decision is much 


*P, A. Cowen, ‘‘A Study of Factors Related to College 
Attendance in New York State.’’ University of the State 
of New York Bulletin Number 1,329, November 15, 1946. 

‘“‘Treatment of Especially Able Students of Eco- 
nomics.’’ Report of a subcommittee to the American 
Economie Association, July, 1946. 

*President’s Scientific Research Board. ‘‘Manpower 
and Research, Vol. IV, Science and Publie Policy.’’ 
by aa D. C.; U. S. Government Printing Office, 

Uti. 
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earlier than for fields which are smaller in size and 
In the 
former group are chemistry, mathematics, physics, 


relatively unknown to the general population. 


astronomy, and zoology; in the latter are anthro- 
pology, geology, and psychology. 


Total 
ee Before 99 of_og 2/7 and Number 
wesenes 18 19-22 23-26 over Who Re- 

ported 

per per per per 

cent cent cent cent 
Anatomy 21 46 33 25 
Anthropology 10 50 25 15 20 
Astronomy 48 33 10 9 43 
Botany 23 44 14 19 91 
Chemistry 60 3 7 2 34 
Geology 11 57 18 14 97 
Mathematics 40 39 17 4 60 
Pathology 18 33 21 28 43 
Physics 29 49 13 9 22 
Physiology 11 29 31 29 55 
Psychology 10 37 39 14 49 
Zoology 31 45 19 5 144 
873 


During secondary school, or upon graduation, the 
temptation to seek or accept a paying job is very 
strong. A decision to enter college is a vow to several 
years of sacrifice in exchange for the indefinite 
promise of increased earning power and happiness 
to result from college training. A decision to enter 
college may mean indefinite postponement of the 
satisfaction of personal wants such as a home, an 
automobile, or other personal comforts. The tempta- 
tion to accept an earning job at the expense of further 
training in high school or in eollege is very great. 
If one adds to the sacrifice-pleasure incentive to enter 
employment before earning a professional or graduate 
degree the cases of real economic duress in which a 
family needs the added income of sons or daughters 
who have reached earning age, the total number of 
pupils who are diverted from continued training for 
economic reasons is very high. 

The importance of careful vocational counsel and 
guidance throughout secondary-school years cannot 
be overemphasized. Such guidance should provide 
the pupil with information about his abilities and 
aptitudes and about the advantages and disadvan- 
tages which will eventuate from the alternative deci- 
sions he may make, especially upon graduation from 
high school. For lack of guidance many outstanding 
pupils are lost to further academic training. 

Advice of a scientist—Vannevar Bush, formerly 
Director of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, has faced the problem of trained per- 
sonnel for science. His recommendations also are 
directed toward the early years of training: 


In the light of the studies made, having regard to the 
facts of the educational pyramid, it clearly is essential to 
provide for the early schooling of more able students in 
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order that a large enough group will survive to become 
a larger quota of students of the highest ability at the 
To increase this small group of 
exceptionally able men and women it is necessary t» en- 
large the number of students of high ability whv go to 
college. This involves better high schools, provision for 
helping individual, talented students to finish high school 
(primarily, we conceive, responsibilities of every local 


apex of the pyramid. 


community), and opportunities for more capable, promis- 
ing high school students to go to college. Any other 
practice constitutes an indefensible and wasteful utili- 
zation of higher education and neglect of our human 
resources. . 

To get top leadership there must be a relatively large 
base of high ability selected for development and then 
successive skimmings of the cream of ability at succes- 
sive times and at higher levels. No one can select from the 
bottom those who will be the leaders at the top because 
unmeasured and unknown factors enter into scientific, or 
any, leadership. There are brains and character, strength 
and health, happiness and spiritual] vitality, interest and 
motivation, and no one knows what else, that must needs 
enter into this supra-mathematical calculus. 

Summary of barriers to continuing the educational 
process.—F rom general observation, expert opinion, 
and a number of studies, it is evident that a significant 
gross loss of talent occurs at every stage of the edu- 
cational process. It is also evident that among major 
causes for the loss are: 

1. Inferior instruction 

2. Inadequate or no guidance 

3. Absence of individual remedial attention 

4. Economic hardship 

5. Uncorrected physical deficiencies 

6. Motivation not provided in home or school 

The need seems not so much for further analysis of 
cause; the need is for a plan of reiedial action, 
broadly conceived but with details written in. The 
goal should comprise an attack on all fronts to stop 
the leaks of talent from the beginnings of the edu- 
cational process. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Incentives for talented youth.—We can identify and 
quantify some of the effective barriers along the edu- 
eational pathway to the fields of higher learning, 
About incentives which are effective, however, we 
know very little. The nature of the motivation which 
enables students of ability to pass the many barriers 
to continue education we have studied but little. 


We should set about systematically to identify 
effective incentives, critical periods at which they 
should be developed, and ways in which we ean in- 
crease the motivation of able students to a degree 
which will overcome obstacles. As one approach to 
learning more about such incentives, the experience 
of a number of outstandingly successful people in the 
fields of research, training, and leadership might be 
studied to discover, if possible, clues to effective in- 
eentives and their development. 


Each person selected should be studied intensively, 
Off-the-cuff replies to a questionnaire are not adequate. 
Full biographical information should be collected, in- 
cluding some evaluation of the person’s contribution 
at various stages in his career. The collection of 
biographical information should then be supplemented 
by interviews to elicit the scholar’s self-interpretation 
of the effective incentives which carried him through 
his training in the face of barriers. The interviewers 
must be persons of insight and experience who can 
elicit from the scholars real reasons and not merely 
apparent reasons. They must be able to aid the 
scholar in differentiating between fortuitous circum- 
stance and self-controlled cireumstance. If, as seems 
likely from some eases already known, fortuitous 
circumstance plays a major role in the ease of many 
successful scholars, such circumstances ought to be 
identified. Perhaps by better contro! of circumstance 
outstandingly able students will continue training 
nearer to the maximum of their potential. 





NOAH ALSO LAID CORNERSTONES 
Hersert B. MuutFrorp 
Wilmette, Iil. 


WHEN educators initiate or participate in the cere- 
monies of laying a cornerstone for some educational 
or other important building, they are in good com- 
pany. But the chances are that they do not know 
enough about the eustom they follow to satisfy the 
curiosity of schoo] children. 


6 U. 8. Office of Scientific Research and Development: 
‘*Seience, the Endless Frontier, A Report to the President 
by V. Bush... .’’ p. 141. Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. 


Government Printing Office, 1945. 


In recent months there has been a rash of such 
ceremonies reaching into all sorts of environments. 
Representatives of 59 nations laid a cornerstone for 
the new building of the United Nations in New York. 
Halie Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, “Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah and King of Kings,” laid several in 
distant Addis Ababa. The news from scores of 
scattered communities over the country told of such 
ceremonies for public and private schools, churches 
and temples, orphanages, and even marts of trade. 

But try to find the source of such building custom 
and of the figures of speech derived from it to pene- 
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trate into numerous languages. Unless one has a par- 


ticular type of specialized guidance the search will 
fail. One such search succeeded only after having 
exhausted the common facilities of fourteen libraries 
nd six educational groups in five cities, with con- 
versations reaching into three racial backgrounds 
and those of six different nationalities. The trouble 
was that none of a dozen encyclopaedias, senior and 
junior, had any story of the cornerstone. 
the clue to such story came first through a librarian’s 
imagination that led to a study of the archaeology of 
“foundation-stones,” which in turn led to easily ae- 
cessible works on the beginnings of civilization in 
This disclosed references that 


Moreover, 


Chaldaea and Assyria. 
almost grouped themselves into three areas. 

First, possibly, should be the common usage of the 
word in our everyday speech. Few are the aaults 
who, on occasion, do not use the word to suggest a 
foundation or basis on which may be raised some 
as religious belief and faith, 
government, economic security, character, and the 
like. Books on familiar quotations convey little in- 
formation in this respect. Bible concordances do 
better and show painstakingly numerous figures of 
speech in both the Old and New Testament in such 
common use that obviously they point to the build- 
ing custom itself as of much older origin. 
through the history of English usage we find figures 
of “cornerstone,” “foundation,” “first” or even “foot” 
stones in long procession. Wyclif in 1382, Hooker 
in 1597, Tucker in 1768, Sydney Smith in 1803, 
Hobbes in 1631, Morley in 1874, and any modern 


superstructure such 


Down 


dictionary in modern language reflect the deep pene- 
tration of this figure of speech into our language of 
every day. 

Similarly the actual custom in dedication of build- 
ings for some high purpose reaches back century after 
century. In this ease the record is both literary, as 
appearing in Shakespeare, Watts, and others, and 
royally ceremonial, as kings and queens “with their 
own hands” laid these stones. Thus the first stone 
of the famous Henry VII Chapel of Westminster 
Abbey in London was deposited in 1502; an inscribed 
copper plate was placed in the foundation of Pont 
Saint Michel in Paris in 1617. Charles II, in 1667, 
“fixed the first pillar of the Royal Exchange in Lon- 
don.” At the church of the abbey at Croyland there 
was a ceremony in 1113 for a sort of altar for 
‘lations. Even Tacitus relates the story of literally 
placing the first stone at the ceremonial beginning 
the rebuilding of the triple temple of the Capitol of 
Rome on July 21, A.D. 70. 

None of these 
childhood when it wishes to know why cornerstones 
are laid. 


allusions or references answers 


For that information there is seanty record 
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of practices in the middle ages. Then the ceremonies 
had developed to the point where people who cem- 
missioned the erection of important buildings would 
invite friends to be present when stones were laid at 
Not unusually these 
friends would contribute toward the building by lay- 
Names of founders 


prominent angles or corners. 
ing their gifts on the stones. 
and contributors were usually placed within the 
hollowed-out stones, along possibly with other his- 
torical mementos, as is customary today. 

It is only when we turn to archaeological discover- 
ies of the earliest civilizations, now lost in the dust of 
millennia, that data specific enough to be recognized 
by laggard encyclopedists can be provided to satisfy 
children’s curiosity. There are numerous stories that 
could be arranged both in word and in picture. 

The outstandingly significant thing about architee- 
ture at the dawn of Chaldaean civilization was the 
orientation of towns, city walls, terraces, temples, and 
dwellings. The peoples of those times were greatly 
impressed by the mysteries of the celestial universe. 
Priests were the educators of the day and both studied 
and contributed much to the earliest knowledge of 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. In placing 
buildings, which were usually rectangular in shape, 
the salient angle was pointed to the north with what 
has been said to be the precision of an astronomical 
Other angles pointed respectively to the 
Led by the priesteraft, who 
wished the blessings of the gods upon their temples, 


observation. 
east, south, and west. 


architeets provided by measurement and design for 
the placing of various types of plaques, cones, or 
cylinders in repositories at these angles. 

This the archaeologists of a hundred years ago well 
understood. One of the great men of this calling, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, was so certain of exploration re- 
sults that many explorers of his time thought he was 
possessed of some sort of divining rod which they 
wished to borrow. This arose from one episode. It 
is related that he was conducting excavations at one 
of the terraces of Birs-Nimroud at Babylon when a 
wall terminating in right angles was unearthed. He 
at once directed the workmen to take off the top 
stones of the angles and to bring out the inseribed 
cylinders that would be found there. This feat was 
thought to be almost miraculous. 

Examples of earliest practices almost serve for 
Bricks 
were found arranged around a hollow square sealed 
with Within the receptacle were found 
dises or plaques bearing’ the name of the founder, an 


present-day designs of foundation stones. 
bitumen. 


appeal to the gods for protection of the building, and 
imprecations on those who might despoil it. Even in 
those early days there were signs that the stone was 


more for memorial than it was for support of the 
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brick for 


foundations, there seemed to be delay in the cere- 


angle or the walls. As came into use 
monies until the workmen erected the courses above 
the ground, so that assemblies who attended the cere- 
monies might witness the placing of the memorial 
stone. 

Possibly one of the most interesting stories of this 
is that which 
Once upon a time, 


world-wide custom brings Noah of 
Bible renown into the record. 
Sagaraktyas of the first Babylonian dynasty built 
Tradi- 


a great temple to the sun. It was destroyed. 


Reborts. .. 
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tionally its foundations were said to enclose sacred 
tables of Xisouthros, known otherwise as Noah. Ap 
excavated text by one Nabounid, one of the last 
kings of Babylon, recounts the efforts of two kings o{ 
Babylon to find these stones. One of these was 
Kourigalzu, the other the great Nebuchadnezzar, 
One king of Assyria, Esarhaddon, also failed in a 
like attempt. One of the kings inscribed, “I have 
searched for the angle-stone of the temple of Ulbar, 
but I have not found it.” It was Nabounid who was 


successful. 





A PRECOLLEGE COUNCIL 


Sister Miriam Fipeuis, I.H.M. 


Marygrove College, Detroit 2 


C. GiLBertT WreNN, professor of educational 
psychology, the University of Minnesota, in his 
thought-impelling address, “The Higher Education 
Concern for Man Power,” at the 1949 North Central 
Association meeting stimulated those concerned with 
In bringing 
before the group the alarming dearth of thoroughly 
competent people on the Ph.D. level for research, he 
sealed the cause down to the recruiting measures used 
in the undergraduate college. 

Basing his remarks on studies of college-going 
trends, he showed that about 50 per cent of the most 
able students do not go to college. He attributed this 
to the following three major factors: 1. economic 
problems which inhibit even the desire for further 
education; 2. parental attitude toward college; 3. the 
number and availability of jobs open to high-school 
graduates, 

We have been experimenting for the past three 
years on a plan to reach qualified pupils in our high 
schools, to make a study with them of the problems 
which seem to inhibit college going, to enlighten and 
to encourage a college-going attitude in parents, and, 


guidance to survey their own methods. 


as a result of this, to convince able young people that 
the alluring “job” which opens to them the day after 
twelfth-grade graduation is very frequently not a 
solution to economic problems, but rather a delusion 
and a snare depriving them of a preparation which 
will insure a treasure that can never be taken from 
them with the rise or fall of markets or with the 
coming or going of depressions. 

In November of each year we form a precollege 
council made up of elected members from groups of 
eligible high-school pupils. One member is elected 
from each school to represent that school on the coun- 
cil. This group serves as a liaison medium between 


the college and the high school. A college repre- 
sentative goes from the college to each school, examines 
the records of the senior group, selects those whose 
ability and achievement indicate that they will fit into 
the pattern of liberal-arts education, and, as an initial 
procedure, gives a talk on college education in gen- 
eral, indicating that guidance and counsel will be 
given to any one of the pupils in the group for any 
college in which he expresses an interest. At this 
meeting the members elect the representative who will 
thereafter attend a certain number of scheduled meet- 
ings at the college. The qualified pupils are encour- 
aged to meet with the pupil chairman in a discussion 
group where they can present the various types of 
problems which confront any high-school senior who 
is thinking seriously of going to college. To indicate 
how helpful this can be, the precollege council spon- 
sored a publication last year called “This is the 
Answer.” It was the result of a pool of questions to 
which the different groups wished answers. The ques- 
tions were sent on to the registrar’s office, answered, 
put into booklet form, and returned to each chairman 
who in turn held a group meeting to give the benefit 
of the answers to 92 questions to the members of each 
group. Close to 200 questions came in on the original 
pool, but in the final editing duplication was avoided 
and where combination answers could be given, it was 
handled that way. No one person could have taken 
the time to answer all of the questions with each one 
of the inquiring pupils. The questions were spon- 
taneous because they were discussed among the pupils 
themselves and were presented to their own chairman. 
They varied from “Are married girls permitted to at- 
tend Marygrove?” to “What can a girl who does not 
have the required majors but does have the minors 
and good points do to enter college?” 

Following the organization of the precollege council, 
a letter went out to chairmen announcing the first 
official meeting at the college, with the agenda drawn 
up by the pupils themselves. They then considered 
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the plan for the rest of the year. The council would 
in January for a preview of all the departments 
In Febru- 


ary they would have a meeting in the home schools to 


meet 


. college through Kodachrome slides. 


ster enthusiasm in their group for on all-out pupil 
ind parent attendance at a Marygrove Parent-Senior 
Afternoon. During this month also, meetings were 

heduled at the college for all who wished to take the 
Kuder preference test. Clinies with advisers were 
eld immediately after to interpret scores and give 
any other direction desired. In April the council 
planned to be “at home” for group meetings at Mary- 
crove, and the program would include a fashion show- 
ng of college clothes and a musical tea. 

Through these meetings, we attempted to handle the 
first major element inhibiting college going, the eco- 
nomie faetor. The high-school pupil going through 
the college met college students and saw that they 
were dressed exactly as they themselves were. They 
learned from college guidance officers that they could 
work their way through college. They visited the 
placement office and realized that the director would 
be happy to get part-time and summer jobs for them. 
They overcame to a great extent the feeling that life 
at college would be on an entirely different human 

e| from life in the high school. The library of eol- 

catalogues in the registrar’s office was open to 
them so that they might investigate the offerings of 
other colleges and they were told what procedures to 
They talked 


with girls working their way through college in dif- 


take if they wished further information. 


ferent offices, in the library, in the laboratories, and 
in the print shop, and they were pretty generally 
impressed with the fact that, if others could do it, so 
could they. 

The second major factor which Dr. Wrenn stressed 
in his*talk, and which we have long faced as a fact, 
was met by a series of pupil-parent teas so that the 
four or five hundred pupils who were to be invited 
to the teas with their parents could be given special 
attention by advisers and guidance officers. The af- 
All told, we had five 
teas. A letter was issued from the president’s office 
directly to the parents of the pupil, inviting them and 


fairs were planned regionally. 


their daughter to visit Marygrove on a specified Sun- 
day afternoon. It was an informal note indicating 
First, the 
president herself gave a practical talk on college edu- 
cation in general. 
by a showing of Kodachrome pictures of the students 
in laboratories, library, classrooms, doing field work, 
in the preschool, in the art studios. 


phan‘, 
phasized what the college holds: that every student 


the nature and the purpose of the meeting. 


This talk was followed immediately 


The pictures em- 


at the end of four years should be equipped to earn 
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her own living. Hearing about these opportunities 
and seeing them pictured have a convineing effect on 
parents. Following the auditorium meeting, the group 
was taken through the buildings under the guidance 
of facuity members who answered questions of general 
interest or of particular implication. The guests met 
the heads of departments, talked of job possibilities 
with them, viewed equipment; in fact, enjoyed “the 
feel” of college life. After the tour of the buildings, 
they all met for tea. 

In summarizing the benefits of the precollege-council 
plan, I should say that: 


1. It selects, stimulates, and challenges the ablest 
group of pupils from each school. It definitely sets 
out not to give encouragement to unqualified indi- 
viduals that we feel will eventually have to be rejected. 

2. It gives an opportunity for pupils to get first- 
hand information on a specific college over a period 
of time and puts information about the other institu- 
tions at their disposal. 

3. It informs parents directly and specifically of the 
feasibility of college education and makes them realize 
that it is within almost anyone’s economic reach if a 
girl is willing to work for her education. 

4. It stresses the fact that college education should 
not be considered a luxury, that it can be practical and 
still liberal, that it is a valuable preparation for earn- 
ing a livelihood. 

5. It breaks down barriers among the pupils them- 
selves and tends to unify them into a class even before 
they have matriculated. 


One of the notable effects of the precollege venture 
was brought into evidence the September after the 
first year, when the freshman class coming into the 
college showed that they were perfectly at home, knew 
their way around, and knew each other. They lacked 
a certain standoffishness with faculty members and, in 
general, created an “at homeness” which was reflected 
even on upper classmen. 

This year we shall be able perhaps to draw more 
definite conclusions on the experiment. At present we 
are satisfied that it is a contributory force to inducing 
able students to go to college. That it is an added 
responsibility for the college is true, but I hasten to 
add that such a responsibility is a privilege. I am 
reminded here of what Ezra Gillis, the beloved patri- 
arch of registrars, once said: “If you are given a task, 
you may complete it at the lowest limit that your ad- 
ministration will stand, but the degree of success and 
happiness depends upon how far beyond that you go. 
Most people quit a job about the time they meet the 
dividing line between success and mediocrity. When 
you take a job it begins to adjust itself to your size 
and, in a short time, will be your portrait.” 
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L. J. Lins 
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ATTENTION has been focused upon the whole prob- 
lem of grade distributions with the ever increasing use 
of statistical theory in assigning and analyzing grades. 
There has been a tendeney toward and much discus- 
sion concerning distributing grades according to the 
normal fre ~+ney curve. Variations of that curve 
arise where subjective and/or objective judgments of 
ability or homogenity seem to warrant. 

Assuming a heterogeneous distribution of ability, 
various persons have outlined the normal percentage 
of A, B, C, D, and ¥ grades to be expected. Ross’, 
Noble?, Odell*, and Greene, Jorgenson, and Gerberich* 
that there 


’ WW 


A’s, 24 per cent B’s, 38 per cent C’s, 24 per cent D’s, 


indicate would be about seven per cent 


and seven per cent F’s. Garrett® gives a distribution 
of 3.5 per cent A’s and F’s respectively, 23.8 per cent 
B’s and D’s respectively, and 45 per cent C’s. The 
difference where equal deviation for each grade range 
is used is merely one of varying opinion as to the 
per cent of the normal curve to be utilized. 

An attempt is made in the following discussion to 
discover whether there are differences in the theoreti- 
cal distribution and the actual distribution of college 
grades. The distributions presented are based upon 
grades assigned to students on the Madison campus of 
the University of Wisconsin, first and second semes- 
1947-48. Tables I and II show the percentage 
of eredits at each grade level by undergraduate class 


ters, 


for the first and second semester, respectively. 

One notes that over 44 per cent of the freshman 
grades, 54 per cent of the sophomore grades, 64 per 
cent of the junior grades, and 77 per cent of the senior 
grades were A or B for the first semester. The second- 
semester percentages were generally somewhat higher. 

Higher grades in advanced classes may be due in 
part to the fact that many of the poorest prospects 


r 


Schools.’’ 


1C,. C. Ross. ‘‘Measurement in Today’s 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, p. 442. 
2M. C. 8S. Noble, Jr. ‘‘Practical Measurements for 
School Administrators.’’ Seranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Co., 1939, p- 286. 
C. W. Odell. ‘‘An Introduction to Educational Sta- 
tistics.’’ New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, p. 200. 
‘Hi, A. Greene, A. N. Jorgenson, J. R. Gerberich. 
‘<Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School.’’ 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1946, p. 586-7. 
5H. E. Garrett, ‘‘Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
, Green and Co., 1947, 


tion.’ New York: Longmans 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES EARNED BY UNDERGRADUATE Ye; 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON CAMpPUs, 
First SEMESTER, 1947-48* 








Year A B © D F 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Per 
Freshmen .... 12.5 32.0 34.7 2.3 8 5 
Sophomores .. 16.4 38.3 2.9 8.9 
WURIOTE sscese 20.0 44.8 4 5.7 4 
OS ee 19.4 57.8 9.4 2.8 
TOE waaewee 7.2 43.2 28.9 7.4 


* Grades divided according to number of credits carried 
each grade. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES EARNED BY UNDERGRADUATE Years 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON CAMPUS 
SECOND SEMESTER, 1947-48* 


Year A B , be D } 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Per cent 
Freshmen 13.6 32.8 84.8 6 
Sophomores .. 17.5 40.1 31.5 ; 
SUBIOTE «0000s 20.5 45.3 28.1 } 
BORIDES cas cce 24.8 48.7 22.9 0.4 
| Sree 19.7 42.8 28.7 2.2 





* Grades divided according to number of credits carried g 
each grade, 
choose to leave the university or are advised to with. 
draw during or at the close of the freshman year 
At the end of the first semester, 1947-48, 8.7 per ce: 
of the freshman class, 4.7 per cent of the sophon 
class, 1.6 per cent of the junior class, and 0.4 per 
cent of the senior class were dropped by faculty act 
and not readmitted for the second semester. T 
January 15 of the first semester, 6.3 per cent of th 
freshman, 4.1 per cent of the sophomores, 2.3 per cent 
of the juniors, and 1.6 per cent of the seniors had 
Though 


withdrawal reasons given by the student may not 


withdrawn for one reason or another. 


reliable, it is significant to note that over 14 per | 
of the persons withdrawing listed scholastic difficul- 
ties. 

It is also true that the average rank in high-sc! 
graduating class of persons attending college is higher 


+ 


than that of persons not choosing to go on for furt! 
The same is true of ability. 


formal education. 
mean percentile rank in high-school class was 66.3 tor 
the entering freshman at the University of Wisco: 
in September, 1947. The standard deviation was 2 
On the American Council on Education Psycholog 
Examination, 1945 College Edition, the mean 
centile of total scores for this group was 58.6 +25. 
The latter percentile is based upon the national colleg 
norms, 

These facts would indicate that beginning fres! 
at the University of Wisconsin are not represen 
of the total population and that selective factors ar 
operative both before and after entering the universit 
The instructional staff, likewise, may have varying 
opinions us to the degree of class heterogeneity. 51! 


this situation may exist, it might be possib 
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respective grade distributions would not be normal and 

that distributions for various classes would not devi- 
from normality in the same degree. 

Should freshmen grades be limited to specifie 


llece beginning courses, perhaps a truer picture can 
presented. In Table III only beginning courses 
an enrollment of over 300 freshmen and a total 
edit load of at least 1000 credits are considered. The 
yeginning course in each of nine different university 
artments is listed without mention of the specific 


nartment or course. There are wide variations in 


the grade distributions. The grades of three courses 
are quite skewed to the right. 
TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMEN GRADES IN NINE BEGINNING 
COURSES WITH A MINIMUM OF 1,000 CREDITS AND 300 
STUDENTS EACH, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
MADISON, FIRST SEMESTER, 1947-48 


Departme > ‘ 7 
De rtment A B ( D F 


humber 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 





1A 7.8 39.6 5.3 1.0 
2A 8.1 31.4 15 74 
3A 14.3 46.7 3.7 4.3 
4A 9.7 28.0 15.4 19.0 
5A 24.5 34.7 9.5 6.1 
6A 8.6 31.1 14.6 10.3 
TA 18.9 19.3 18.1 17.8 
SA 5.1 22.4 19.7 17.6 
9A 8.3 29.5 17.3 18.1 


One course shows a negative skewness. In three 
courses, there have been nearly the same number of 
A’s and B’s as D’s and F’s. 


however, are platykurtie. In four of the nine courses 


All three distributions, 


the number of C’s assigned approaches the normal ex- 
pectaney. 
Table IV shows the percentage distribution of 


grades in somewhat smaller classes than were listed in 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMEN GRADES IN EIGHT BEGINNING 
COURSES WITH A MINIMUM OF 850 CREDITS AND 100 
STUDENTS EACH, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
MADISON, FIRST SEMESTER, 1947-48 
Department 
f 2 ‘ 7 
number A B ( D E 
Percent Percent Percent Pe 


recent Percent 
1B 11.5 13.0 32.2 11.6 1.7 
2B 2.5 25.4 $7.5 13.1 11.5 
3B 6.5 16.8 59.2 13.7 3.8 
4B 5.4 25.1 46.7 19.8 0 
5B 6.9 21.1 50.6 15.5 9 
6B 13.7 33.3 39.3 12.8 9 
7B 17.7 35.5 28.7 12.2 5.9 
SB 15.2 17.9 40.4 13.9 12.6 


Table III. One notes that three distributions are very 
skewed to the right and one has a tendency to nega- 
tive skewness. None are normally distributed and only 
three indicate a lack of skewness. Of the latter, one 
is platykurtie and the other two are leptokurtie with 
a near normal number of A’s and F’s, fewer B’s anc 
D’s than might be expected, and an above normal num- 
ber of C’s. It appears, then, that when considering 
freshmen without reference to upperclassmen in the 
same courses that the freshman group at the University 


of Wisconsin is not a heterogeneous group and/or that 
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the grading system employed does not lend itself to 
normality. 

Grades might be distributed differently if credits in 
courses elected for the same number of credits are 
combined. Seventeen beginning courses in as many 
departments were considered. Each course had a 
minimum enrollment of 100 students. Five courses 
were offered for five credits each, five carried four 
credits, and seven were for three credits. The result- 


ant distribution of grades is presented in Table V. 


TABLE V 
DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMEN GRADES IN 17 BEGINNING 
COURSES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
First SEMESTER, 1947-48 


Credits 

No. of for Grades 

courses which A B C D Pr 
offered 


Number 
ot 
students 
Per Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent cent 


5 5 i.9 81.55 16.3 16.5 1,931 
5 4 17.8 30.5 14.9 10.6 1,320 
7 3 8.9 45.4 7.3 2.1 3,163 





The distributions are not normal nor are the grades 
distributed in the same fashion. It would seem that 
the tendency is for higher percentages of D and F 
grades, respectively, to be given in those courses that 
are offered for greater number of eredits. There is 
no companion decrease in A and B grades, however, 
The tendency, if A and B 


grades are combined, is for a decrease as the number 


when taken separately. 


of eredits for which the course is offered increases. 

The percentage increase in low grades ean be 
shown also by comparing the grade-point averages. 
Assigning three grade points per credit at A grade, 
two at B, one at C, zero at D, and a negative one at F, 
the grade-point average was computed. Based upon 
the number of credits presented in Table V it was 
found that the grade-point average in the five-five 
credit courses was .94, in the five-four credit courses 
was 1.26, and in the seven-three eredit courses was 1.43. 

When larger groups are considered, that is roughly 
dividing students into a freshman-sophomore group 
and a junior-senior group, the lack of normality be 
comes more evident. This is perhaps as it should be 
because of progressive elimination of the less able 
student. There appear to be no great differences, 
however, in the number of high grades given in the 
of 


able 


VI shows a range in lower division courses of 54- 


various colleges and schools of the University 
Wisconsin when similar groups are considered. T 


63 per cent A and B grades for five colleges or schools 
within the university. 

This range may be attributed in part to the num- 
ber sequence of courses in various departments since 
lower-division courses are not limited to freshmen and 
below 100 


’ , 
4 11 17 ih } a | 
pome Tew courses numopered 
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TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES BY COLLEGE OR SCHOOL IN WHICH 
ENROLLED AND UPPER AND LOWER DIVISION* COURSES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 
CAMPUS, FirST SEMESTER, 1947-48 


College 
or Courses A B ( D I 
school 
Per Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent cent 
A Lower 12.4 43.8 32.2 9.5 2.1 
Upper 27.0 46.6 23.9 1.8 a i 
B Lower 16.6 37.4 32. 9.2 4.7 
Upper 19.2 41.3 28.9 ai 3.5 
C Lower 18.3 40.7 29.9 7.0 4.1 
Upper 20.3 45.2 27.6 5.5 1.4 
D Lower 17.5 43.6 1.4 6.5 1.0 
Upper 24.5 49.7 23.1 2.4 3 
|) Lower 19.9 42.8 27.6 7.1 2.5 
Upper 16.8 458.4 0.4 4.3 2 


* Lower and upper division are defined as courses num- 
bered below 100 and 100 or above respectively. Percentages 
are based upon number of credits at each grade. 


f, however, a comparison is drawn between courses 
elected by respective class groups in the various col- 
leges, a difference in the distribution of grades is 
found as shown in Table VII. This distribution 
cannot be compared with Table VI since it is for the 
second rather than the first semester. 

In each instance, a definite right skewness is found. 
This indicates that there is a tendency for the grading 
to lack normality when all courses taken in a particu- 
lar college or school by a class group are considered. 
As might be expected, the skewness becomes more 
pronounced as class year increases. 

Should the foregoing undergraduate distributions 
of grades for the 1947-48 year at the University 
of Wisconsin be indicative of grading practice, it 
would seem that college grades are not generally as- 


ib ae? 


TABLE VII 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES BY COLLEGE OR SCHOOL IN wt 
ENROLLED AND UNDERGRADUATE CLASS, THE UNIVERSI1 
Or WISCONSIN, MADISON CAMPUS, SECOND 
SEMESTER, 1947-48 








College A B = D F 

Freshmen Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
A 20.27 38.90 36.99 1.37 
B 13.33 31.42 84.99 6.71 
be 14.95 49.55 26.48 3.66 
I) 13.08 40.44 36.52 1.86 
E 16.73 46.26 32.38 2.85 

Sophomores 

A 23.30 50.65 24.40 .62 1.0 
B 16.81 39.27 82.40 8.83 2.69 
i 21.62 43.20 25.58 6.93 2.66 
D 17.67 44.05 32.38 4.45 1.44 
E 17.40 35.58 31.67 12.52 2.8 

Juniors 
A 24.09 55.10 19.53 1.05 
B 21.47 43.49 28.63 5.01 
8s 20.98 42.19 28.47 5.97 
I) 18.32 49.57 28.57 3.32 
E 14.75 50.48 29.32 4.79 

Seniors 
A 29.14 54.73 15.39 61 13 
B 24.92 46.33 24.41 3.79 55 
© 24.87 46.00 23.74 4.67 By f 
D 27.60 48.72 22.42 1.20 07 
E 19.11 57.70 21.35 1.65 19 


signed according to the normal frequency curve 
Freshmen grade distributions are less skewed tha 
are those of upperclassmen. Wide variations in grade 
distributions are found even when investigation in 
volves only freshmen in beginning courses. Average 
freshman grades in beginning courses tend to de 
crease as the number of credits for which the cours: 
is offered increases. 

Differences in the percentage of high grades given in 
the various colleges and schools are apparently not ex- 
treme. College distributions show a general tendency 
for decrease in normality with progressive class year. 





THE EDITOR’S LOT 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S song about the policeman’s 
lot could easily be applied to the lot of an editor. 
The most delicate part of that lot, which is not a 
happy one, is to convince contributors, whose articles 
have unfortunately to be returned to them, of the 
reasons why they cannot be accepted for publication. 
Some contributors resent being told that their articles 
are badly written, even if they are informed that the 
article would be re-read and reconsidered if the style 
were improved. Others regard the statement that 
their contributions are too long as a subterfuge rather 
It is not 
necessary to discuss other foibles, particularly the use 


than as a valid excuse for nonacceptance. 


of typewritter ribbons that have long outlived their 
usefulness, or the submission of articles in mimeo- 
graphed form which prompt an inquiry whether other 
editors are also being given the privilege of reading 
the same article. 

But the contributor whom it is most difficult to im- 


press with the editor’s sincerity and integrity is the 
one who attributes the rejection of his paper to the 
fact that the editor disagrees with his views or holds 
a different philosophy. Such a contributor will never 
be convinced that his paper was not accepted for pub- 
lication because it lacked something in style or organi- 
zation. It was to protect the journal and its editorial 
staff against such unworthy suspicions that the present 
editor published a statement of policy which appeared 
in ScHOOL AND Society, February 22, 1947. There it 
was distinctly stated that a good, well-written article 
would not be rejected because the editor disagreed 
with the author’s views. The fact that a section of 
the journal is maintained under the rubric, “Corre- 
spondence,” should be a sufficient indication that con- 
troversy and criticisms are invited. But readers who 
write to the editor to object to certain articles appear 
to be too modest to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity offered in the “Correspondence” section. 

There is still another type of critic who sends in his 
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jiatribe against an article several months after it has 
n in the hands of the readers of the journal with- 
It is difficult 
ugh to publish such a diatribe some months after 

It is still more difficult to 


the article has appeared. 
decide on the action to take when the editor is charged 


+t having aroused any other objection. 


with publishing an article after reading only the first 
nd last paragraph. 

It hardly seems necessary to dilate further on the 
editor’s lot. Fortunately a statistical analysis would 
show that the honesty and integrity of the editor of 
this journal are not often questioned, but just about 
nough eases oecur to warrant this statement.—I. L. K. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY’S INTERNATIONAL 
PILOT STUDY OF VALUES AND 
EXPECTATIONS OF YOUTH 
Tue Laboratory of Social Relations at Harvard 
University recently began work on a new project the 
purpose of which is to discover whether success in 
fe means the same thing to a German, Japanese, 
Italian, or Egyptian student as it does to an Amer- 
an. Under the direction of Gordon Allport, pro- 
fessor of psychology, and James M. Gillespie, a grad- 
uate student in psychology, the study will be known 
as the International Pilot Study of Values and Ex- 
pectations of Youth and is “the first of its kind ever 

attempted.” 

The raw material will come from a questionnaire 
which is being sent to over 1,000 students in 10 for- 
eign countries. Each of the students is asked to write 
an essay on his life’s desires in addition to filling out 
the questionnaire. Analyses of the essays and an- 
swers are expected to reveal to the psychologists the 
variation in ideas of values in different national 
groups. Other outcomes of the study will be the dis- 
covery of the problems involved in carrying on a 
scientific investigation on an international basis and 
finding the means of opening the way for future com- 
parisons of different national groups. 

Arrangements have already been made for approxi- 
mately 150 students in seven of the selected countries 
to participate (Germany, Italy, Egypt, Poland, Japan, 
Franee, and Mexico). Students in Harvard College, 
Radcliffe College, and Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio) will provide the sample in this country. Some 
of the specific questions included in the questionnaire 


are: 


What oceupation are you most likely to enter? If you 
had your choice and full opportunity, what occupation 
would you want to enter? At what age would you like 
to retire? How do you feel about careers for married 
Do you think there 
What ac- 


complishments of your lifetime would you take the most 


women? Do you expect to marry? 
1s any possibility that you might be divorced? 


pride in? Do you expect another war before 2000 A.D.? 
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Although it will probably be a year before any con- 
clusions can be reached, the directors expect to find 
the answers to such major over-all questions as: Are 
people more occupied with their personal lives in some 
cultures than in others? Are individuals in some 
nations more inclined to blame their difficulties on 
their own shortcomings? Or do they put the blame 
on such factors as heredity, family training, the eco- 
nomic system in their country, or the political institu- 
tions under which they live? 


THE CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


More than 400 university and college presidents 
and heads of all leading scholastic organizations have 
been invited as special delegates to the observance of 
the centennial of the University of Utah, February 
27-28. The program, as arranged by O. Meredith 
Wilson, dean, University College, will begin with a 
luncheon on February 27 at which Dorothy B. Nys- 
wander, professer of health education, University of 
California, will deliver an address on “Group Tech- 
niques as a Preparation for a Demoeratie World.” 
A Symposium on “One Hundred Years of Education 
in Utah” will follow, to be led by John T. Wahlquist, 
dean of the university’s College of Education; John 
A. Widtsoe, a member of the Council of the Twelve 
Apostles, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints; and Adam S. 
Power and Light Company, and a member of the 


3ennion, vice-president, Utah 


university’s Board of Regents. 

An academie procession of delegates will open the 
program on February 28, the anniversary of the grant- 
ing of the charter in 1850. Following the procession 
the convocation will he held at which Alvin C. Eurich, 
president, State University of New York, will speak on 
“New Horizons for Higher Education.” J. Bracken 
Lee, governor of the state, will congratulate the uni- 
versity, and A. Ray Olpin, president of the university, 
will review its history. A symposium on “The Role of 
the State University in Higher Education” will follow 
the luncheon on the second day. Leaders of the dis- 
cussion will be Mrs. Nyswander, Dr. Eurich, and Lee 
A. DuBridge, president, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

A banquet closing the observance in the evening of 
February 28 will celebrate Founders’ Day, with the 
principal address to be given by Dr. DuBridge on 


some aspect of atomic power. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE’S 
“FLYING CLASSROOM” 
Cart M. Horn, director of continuing education, 
Michigan State College (East Lansing), has reported 
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on an expansion of the college’s “Flying Classroom” 
which was started in 1946 following a train tour of 
the state in 1945, The aerial trips over Michigan fol- 
lowed in 1947, and in 1948 and 1949 the tours included 
trips to Washington (D. C.) and Chicago. This year 
arrangements have been completed for a six-week 
flight to and over Europe, leaving New York on March 
18. Representing every state in the union, 60 leading 
teachers and school administrators will participate in 
the flying tour of 12 European countries. 

Funds for the project have been provided through 
scholarships contributed by several thousand business, 
industrial, and other organizations and individuals 
throughout the country. Yale University is also co- 
operating in condueting the trip. Dr. Horn considers 
the project an excellent example of the way in which 
business, industry, and education can work together 


to accomplish a single purpose. He stated in his an- 


Notes ad News 


nouncement: “It is probably the first time that 
international mission has been planned by educatio, 
from coast to coast.” 

During the six weeks educators will study politic, 
social, economic, and educational conditions and pro- 
grams in Ireland, England, France, Switzerland, Ge; 
many, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Belgiuin, Hollang 
and probably Czechoslovakia, and careful evaluatio, 
will be made before, during, and after the tour { 
determine attitudes, understandings, and points 
view of the participants. 

To qualify for the trip each person must agree t 
speak to all of the teachers in his state at annual edy. 
sational conferences and to key business, industrial, 
agricultural, religious, labor, and lay groups. Each 
state representative will be selected by a committee o{ 
educators from his own state. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 6: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Evan A. Reiff, professor of English, Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Philadelphia), will assume new 
duties, March 1, as president, Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) 
College, sueceeding Ernest Edward Smith, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 
30, 1945, and who resigned in the spring of 1949. 


The Reverend A. A. Brian, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Brownfield (Tex.), has been appointed 
to the newly created post of vice-president, Howard 
Payne College (Brownwood, Tex.). Mr. Brian will be 
in charge of publicity and promotional activities. 


Jerome H. Bentley, treasurer, Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.), has been named acting president to 
serve until a successor to Richard Leighton Greene 
ean be selected. Dr. Greene, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoot anv Soctety, March 30, 1946, has 
been forced by ill health to resign, effective July 1, 


and is at present on leave of absence. 


M. Leigh Harrison, professor of law, University of 
Alabama, assumed new duties, February 1, as dean, 
School of Law. 


Charles R. Lohmeyer and Howard C. Johnson were 
recently appointed to the staff of the office of non- 
academic personnel, University of Illinois. Mr. Loh- 
meyer, formerly administrative consultant to the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 


assumed new duties, February 1, as associate director 


for civil service; Mr. Johnson, formerly area manager 
for Illinois Bell Telephone Company, succeeded John 
M. Boyer, January 23, as personnel officer for en. 
ployee relations. Mr. Boyer has accepted a post as 
personnel director, Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
azo. 

Jack Dunsford, a member of the staff of the Saint 
Louis Register, assumed new duties, February 1, as 
assistant director of public information, Saint Louis 
University. 

Robert G. Meeks has been named admission coun 
selor, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.). Al- 
fred A. Mudrich, whose promotion to an assistant 
professorship of piano and theory of music, Franklin 
(Ind.) College, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 30, 1945, has been appointed to the staff of the 
School of Musie. 


Sarah Jane Kinoy, instructor in special education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, and executiv 
director, New York Service for the Orthopedically 
Handicapped, is director of a new course on tf! 
education and care of the cerebral-palsied child that 
begins in the spring semester at the college. Th 
course is designed for teachers, counselors, psycho! 


gists, therapists, and parents. 


Barriss Mills, chairman of the department of Eng- 


+) 


lish, University of Denver, will assume new duties 


July 1, as head of the department of English, Purdu 


University (West Lafayette, Ind.), sueceeding Herbert 


{+ 


L. Creek. Dr. Creek was retired in June, 1949, alter 


rve 


\ 


29 years of service, but was called back to set 


during the present year as acting head of the depart- 


ment. 
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Shepard W. Lowman, formerly research stratig- 
pher for the Shell Oil Company, Houston (Tex.), 
ossumed new duties, February 1, as professor of 


troleum geology, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


rroy, N. Y.). 


The Reverend Walter Russell Bowie, whose forth- 
coming retirement on June 30 as professor of prac- 
(New 
27), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


tical theology, Union Theological Seminary 
York 
January 21, has been appointed professor of homi- 
| Protestant 
(Alexandria, Va.). 


Episcopal Theological Seminary 


etics, 


Edward H. Litchfield, formerly director of the 
Michigan State Civil Service Commission who has 
spent the past four years with the Office of Military 
Government in Germany, has been appointed to a 
visiting professorship for the spring semester in the 
School of Business and Publie Administration, Cornell 
University. 

Coit Coolidge, librarian, Richmond (Calif.) Public 
Library, has been appointed lecturer for the spring 
semester in the School of Librarianship, University of 
California (Berkeley 4), to teach the course in mu- 
nicipal and county library administration usually 
B. Joeckel who is on leave of 


given by Carleton 


absence. 

Olof G. Jonasson, professor of economic geography, 
University of Commerce (Goteborg, Sweden), has 
been named to the Atwood Visiting Professorship of 
Geography for the second semester of the 1949-50 
academie year, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.). 


Charles Chi-Fang Li, Chinese musician, has been 
appointed to a visiting lectureship in Chinese music 
for the spring semester in Mills College (Oakland 13, 
Calif.). 
intricacies of modern and ancient Chinese music which 


Mr. Li will direct a new course covering the 
t=] 


has been made available through a three-year grant- 
in-aid from the Rockefeller Foundation and through 
gifts from the Southern California Friends of Mills 


College. 


Seymour W. Beardsley, director of the vocational 
and testing division and director of personnel service, 
Polytechnie Institute of Brooklyn, has been given an 
academie appointment as associate professor of ap- 
plied psychology in the department of English and 
psychology. In addition to his former duties Mr. 
Beardsley will give an orientation course for fresh- 
men and will undertake an educational-research pro- 
gram, 


John C. Coleman has been appointed instructor in 
English for the second semester in the University of 
Virginia. Erie Fischer and Charles V. Crittenden, 
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members of the staff of the Geographical Institute, 
are conducting courses usually given by Louis O. 
Quam, associate professor of geography, who has been 
given leave of absence for the semester to serve as 
civilian chief of the department of geography, Office 
of Naval Research. 


been promoted to an associate professorship of speech, 


James Myers Mullendore has 


and Everett Cousins Cogbill, to an assistant professor- 
ship of chemistry. 


Richard Sia, formerly chairman of the department 
of physics and mathematics, Hwa Nan College (Foo- 
chow, China), has assumed new duties as instructor 
in science, Bennett College (Greensboro, N. Car.). 


The following appointments were reported by Iowa 
State College (Ames) under date of January 28: 
Vernon E. Stone, instructor in architecture; Charles 
E. Hamlin, instructor in agricultural engineering and 
research associate in the Experiment Station; and 
Ross R. Thomas, clinician in the student-personnel 
testing bureau. 


The Reverend Harold A. Bosley, whose appointment 
as dean, Divinity School, Duke University (Durham, 
N. Car.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Au- 
gust 16, 1947, has resigned, effective in June, to accept 
the pastorate of the First Methodist Church, Evanston 


(1ll.). 


Recent Deaths 

Herman Henry Schroeder, dean emeritus, Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal), died, January 27, 
Mr. Schroeder had 
served as principal (1892-98) of rural schools in 


at the age of seventy-six years. 


Keystone and Holstein (Iowa) and as superintendent 
of schools (1900-01), Lansing (Iowa); professor of 
German (1901-08) and professor of psychology and 
pedagogy (1908-13), Wisconsin State Norm:.l School 
(1913-28) 
and dean (1923-43), Illinois State Normal University. 


(Whitewater); and school administrator 


Orrin Edward Tiffany, retired chairman, depart- 
ment of history and social science, Wheaton (IIl.) 
College, died, February 1, at the age of eighty-one 
years. Dr. Tiffany had served as professor of his- 
tory and head of the department (1896-1903) and 
dean (1900-03), Greenville (Ill.) College; professor 
(1905-15), Western Maryland College (Westmin- 
ster); educational director (1915-16), Knox School 
of Business Efficiency (Cleveland, Ohio); president 
(1916-26), Seattle (Wash.) Pacifie College; professor 
of history and dean (1926-27) and acting president 
(1927-29), Whitworth College (Spokane, Wash.) ; 
and professor of modern history and chairman of 
the department of history and social science (1929- 
retirement), Wheaton College. 
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The Reverend Edwin Lee Earp, former professor 
of sociology, Drew Theological Seminary (Madison, 
N. J.), suecumbed to a heart ailment, February 3, 
at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Earp, who was 
ordained in the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1900, had taught at Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity (1904-69) and at Drew Theological Seminary 
(1909-37). 


Coming Events 

The United Nations Institute, sponsored jointly by 
the School of Education, New York University, the 
UN, and UNESCO, will hold its third annual meet- 
ing at Lake Success, February 23-24. The discus- 
sions will be centered around the theme, “The Youth’s 
Stake in World Peace.” 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education will meet at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, February 23-25. A varied and interesting pro- 
gram on the topic, “Looking Forward in Teacher Edu- 


eation,” will be presented. 


The discussions at the meetings of the American 
Association of School Administrators will be of more 
than usual importance during the convention to be 
held in Atlantie City, February 25-March 2. Topies 
will cover many aspects of the responsibility of the 
schools in the present war of ideologies and the in- 
adequacies of the schools in certain areas to meet these 
responsibilities. 

The Child Study Association of America will hold its 
annual conference at the Hotel Statler, New York, 
The theme of the meeting will be 
“Children in Our High-Pressure World,” and especial 


February 27. 
attention will be paid to discussions of “What are the 


forces within and outside the home that create tension 
in family life?” and “What can we do about them?” 


eee ) | ; L 
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ACHINSTEIN, ASHER. Introduction to Business 

Cycles. Pp. xvi+496. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York 16. 1950. $4.00. 


Wars, depressions, and postwar problems have not only 
shattered the optimism of even the American general pub- 
lic, but have also shaken academic economists to the depths 
of, and often out of, their intellectual grooves. Such 
periods of great turbulence are frequently accompanied by 
considerable intellectual ferment: there is plenty of evi- 
dence of this in recent economic literature; these are 
analyzed here. 
e 


ARBUCKLE, DUGALD 8. Teacher Counseling. Pp. 

vi+178. Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Cambridge 42, 
Mass. 1950. $3.50. 
It is the belief of the author that if the goal of optimum 
learning is to be attained the teachers must create a class- 
room climate conducive to such that growth may take 
place, for they have continual contact with children. 
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BADGER, HENRY G. (Prepared by). Satistics ,; 
Higher Education 1945-46. Pp. v+90. Governme;: 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 25 een, 
An FSA, Office of Education, pamphlet, with tables prepa; 
by Margaret J. S. Carr and Maude Farr, survey statis; 
clans. 

© 


Blueprint for Understanding. Pp. 48. Institute of 1, 
ternational Education, 2 West 45th Street, New Yor 
19. 1949. 

This thirty-year review of the work of the institute 
dedicated to Stephen Duggan and to his son, the Ja; 
Laurence Duggan, whose death was reported in Scr 
AND Society, January 1, 1949, for their devoted geryj,, 
to the cause of building understanding in the world. 

e 


BORROW, HENRY. Manual for the College Inventoy, 
of Academic Adjustment. Unpaged. Stanford Un 
versity Press, Calif. 1949. 25 copies, $2.00; | 
copies, $6.00. 

This self-administering questionnaire will serve the sty 
counseling technique, a screening device, and a researc! 
tool. Accompanied by a manual and a scoring key. 


CHAMBERS, M. M. (Editor). Universities of th: 
World Outside the U.S.A. Pp. xvii+924. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D.C. 1950. $12.00. 

A directory of more than 2,000 institutions of higher lean 
ing—academic, professional, and vocational—in 8&2 cow 
tries. ‘‘Full-dress” exhibits for approximately 700 uni 
versities. 

oO 

DUGDALE, KATHLEEN. A Manual of Form | 
Theses and Term Reports. Pp. iv+58. School o: 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington. 195 
$2.00. 

This is for schools looking for a more detailed manual giy 
ing the form in which students should prepare their t; 
scripts. 

e 

INGLE, T. L. Psychology: Its Principles and Applica 
tions. Pp. xi+628. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 1950. 

During the years since the first edition of this book was 
published the author has talked with many teachers ani 
students, has continued to teach, and the questions asked 
him and problems raised by many have played a major role 
in this present revision. 

e 

FINKELSTEIN, LOUIS (Editor). The Jews: Their 

History, Culture, and Religion. Vol. I. Pp. xxxiii-+ 
744. Vol. II. Pp. vi+ 745-1431. Illustrated. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1950. $12.00. 
This embodies the first attempt ever made to describe th 
whole extraordinary phenomenon of Jewish history. Th 
work of 34 distinguished scholars, it provides a panorami 
record of every aspect of Jewish culture and religion, a! 
cient and modern. It is an effective summary of the best 
contemporary scholarship on Judaism and the Jews. 


HARTNETT, ROBERT C. Federal Aid to Education: 
The Rights of Children Attending Nonpublic Schools 
Pp. 48. The American Press, 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17. 1950. 25 cents. 

A sequel to Father Hartnett’s ‘“‘The Right to Educate 
Equal Rights for Children.” 


The Teaching of High School English 
The Ronald Press, New York 10. 195 


HOOK, J. N. 
Pp. v + 466. 
$4.00. 
Primarily this is a textbook for use in college courses 
which treat the teaching of English, but secondarily it 3 
a reference book for the thousands who teach English in 
grades seven through twelve. 


. 
HUNNICUT, C. W. 
Pp. 52. Illustrated by Ruth Allcott. 
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York 27. 1949. 60 cents. 
l r in the Parent-Teacher Series, edited by Ruth 
Cunningham. 





TOHNSON, CLAUDIUS O. State and Local Govern- 
ment. Pp. ix+289. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York 16. 1950. $2.50. 

Basically this present volume consists of relevant material 
taken from the author’s “Government in the United States” 
with certain modifications and additions, such as the ma- 
terial on county administration. 

o 

Junior Colleges for Florida. Pp. 59. College of Edu- 
eation, University of Florida, Gainesville. 1949. 

4 report of the university’s Workshop in Junior College 
Education, June 13—July 23, 1949. 
e 

LASS, A. H., AND ARNOLD HOROWITZ (Editors). 
Stories for Youth. Pp. xvi+374. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 1950. $1.98. 

Twenty-four short stories that speak a language the high- 
school pupil will understand because they tell of problems 
lose to his experience. 

McCARTHY, RAYMOND G., AND EDGAR M. DOUG- 
LASS. Alcohol and Social Responsibilities: A New 
Educational Approach. Pp. xi+304. Thomas Y 
Crowell Company, New York 16. 1949. $3.50. 

This new approach to an age-old problem places emphasis 
on the fundamental factors which must be recognized, in- 
dividual and social responsibility for the evils of alcoholism. 

e 


MacDONALD, AUSTIN F. American State Govern- 
ment and Administration. Pp. xiii+722. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 1950. $4.00. 

Five years ago, when the 8d edition of this book was pub- 
lished, the United States was at war. Some of the old 
problems, such as the improvement of state organization 
and the development of intergovernmental co-operation, 
are receiving new emphasis. All these changes and many 
more have been carefully chronicled in this new 4th edition. 


% 
MacIVER, R. M. The Ramparts We Guard. Pp. 152. 
The Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1950. $3.00. 


This is a passionate, ringing interpretation and defense 
of democracy against its many enemies. 


. 
MUZZEY, DAVID SAVILLE. 
try. Pp. x+640+xxxviii. Illustrated. Ginn and 
Company, Boston 17. 1950. $3.48. 


The tenth edition of this valuable book brings our history 
up to the Truman administration. 


A History of Our Coun- 
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PAHLOW, EDWIN W. Directed Studies in World His- 
tory. Pp. iv+14l. Ginn and Company, Boston 17. 
1949. $1.12. 

Workbook, with “Part Tests Book,” pp. 24, 24 cents, to 
accompany “Man’s Great Adventure,” listed by ScHoo. 
AND SOCIETY, November 5, 1949 


RICHARDSON, M. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Pp. xiv+138. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1950. With tables, $3.75; without tables, $3.40. 
Correct mathematics and lucid explanations have been the 
goals in preparing this book. 

* 


Social Work in the Current Scene. Pp. ix+392. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1950. $4.75. 
Selected papers, 76th annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 12- 
17, 1949. 

2 

SONDEL, BESS. How to Be a Better Speaker. Pp. 
47. With Instructor’s Guide. Pp. 11. Illustrated. 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4. 1950. 60 cents. Quantity rates. 

The author believes it is as easy to speak spontaneously 
and directly before an audience as it is with friends if the 
speaker has organized his material logically. One of the 
Life Adjustment Series. 

a 


STEINHAUER, HARRY, AND WILLIAM SUNDER- 
MEYER. Introduction to German. Pp. viii+181. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1950. $1.90 
This book possesses a number of features which are not 
found in other brief grammars It is based on two prin- 
ciples, that of repetition at different levels of achievement 
and that of learning to read through speaking. 


WELLBANK, HARRY L. The School in Medern So 
ciety: A Report Prepared by the Members of Educa 
tion C. 106. Pp. ii+67. Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IlL 1949. 

This report was directed by Joe Park, associate professor 
of education at the university. 
a 


YOUNG, PAULINE V._ Scientific Social Surveys and 
Research. Pp. xxviii+621. Illustrated. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1949. $5.00. 
Since the original publication of this book in 1939 it has 
been used both as an introductory textbook and a reference 
book by sociology and social-work students, by research 
organizations and social-work administrators. 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service 
to the Schools of America. 


H. D. Hughes will represent the agency 
at Atlantic City, Feb, 22-Mar. 1. He will 
be registered at Hotel Ambassador, Dock’s 
Oyster House, and Hackney’s. 


FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


College 


University Elementary 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 | 


























TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 


Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
ORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








Teaching Young America 


PRINCIPLES OF 
SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


By Nelson L. Bossing, University of Minnesota 


This timely book is remarkably thorough. Besides 
describing the evolution and present status of the 
secondary school, it provides up-to-date material 
on school finance, personnel, non-school educa- 
tive agencies, and others. It employs a teaching 
method of demonstrated effectiveness: each major 
idea is introduced to the student in the form of 
a problematic question. Modern criticisms of 
secondary education are used as springboards for 


discussion. 


Published 1949 447 pages 556” x 836” 





A complete picture of administrative 
responsibilities and opportunities 


THE TEACHER 
AND SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


Second Edition 


By Leo M. Chamberlain, University of Kentucky; 
and Leslie W. Kindred, Temple University 


Treating both general and specific problems, this 
text is an easily applicable guide to all functions 
the teacher is now expected to perform. Also 
covered are the advantages of teaching, securing 
a position, and the associations and ethics of the 
profession. More than 60 tables and figures in- 
clude up-to-date statistics, organizational charts 
and administrative procedures. 


Published 1949 672 pages 556” x 834” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 

















